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WISH, WANT, NEED, DESIRE. 

Looking over some old numbers of THE 
WRITER recently, I found in one of them, in 
the fatal double column where English is 
edited, this sentence, “ Governor Geer, of 
Oregon, is said to wish a renomination,” cor- 
rected to read : “ Governor Geer, of Oregon, 
is said to want a renomination.” 

Now I was willing to agree with the editor 
that “ wish,” in the sense of “ desire,” is not 
well used as a transitive verb, so that “‘ wish 
a renomination” is objectionable. “To de- 
sire a renomination” would be right; so 
would “to wish for a renomination.” The 
phrase “to want a renomination,” however, 
seemed to me a little colloquial, and I won- 
dered whether there is authority for the use 
of “want” in the sense of “ desire,” in the 
rhetorics, in the dictionaries, and in litera- 
ture, 
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The rhetoricians do not give much help. 
Professor Genung, in his “Outlines of 
Rhetoric,” says: “‘ Want’ should include 
the idea of wish or desire ; ‘need,’ of lack or 
necessity. To-say ‘The man is so poor that 
he wants bread’ is ambiguous.” Professor 
Meiklejohn cites Goldsmith’s familiar couplet, 

“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 

“wants” is equivalent to 
“wishes” or “ desires.” 
Professor Lewis, in his “ First Manual of 
Composition,” says: “It is sometimes cor- 
rect to say ‘want’ in the place of ‘ wish,’” 
and gives as examples: “ You shall want 
nothing ; all shall be supplied,” and “ You 
shall not want anything you may desire.” 
Obviously in both of these examples “ want” 
is used to-mean “lack for,” so that neither 
sentence illustrates his rule. In “A Second 
Manual of Composition,” Professor Lewis 
gives as an example of the incorrect use of 
“want” the sentence, “A lead pencil wants 
to be long enough to hold,” meaning “ A lead 
pencil needs to be,” etc. The Standard Dic- 
tionary, by the way, sanctions an objection- 
able use of “ want” when it says : “ To want 

. may be said of things that can have no 
wish, as when we say: ‘ The wall wants two 
feet of its required height.’” Here “lacks” 
would be distinctly better. Strang, in his 
“ Exercises in English,” calls attention to the 
fact that “ want” is often used ambiguously, 
and gives as an example: “It will be very 
inconvenient for those who want access to 
the original manuscripts.” It is plain that 
in this sentence “want” may mean either 
“desire” or “do not have.” Dr. Fer- 
nald, in ‘‘ English Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
Prepositions,” says: “‘* Need’ and ‘ want’ 
always imply a lack. ‘ Need’ suggests the 
possibility of supplying the deficiency which 


Here, of course, 
“needs,” not to 
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‘want’ expresses; to speak of a person’s 
want of decision merely points out a weak- 
ness in his character ; to say that he has need 
of decision implies that he can exercise or 
attain it.” Comparing “ wish” and “ desire,” 
Fernald says : “‘ Desire’ has a wide range, 
from the highest objects to the lowest ; 
‘desire’ is for an object near at hand, or 
near in thought, and viewed as attainable ; 
a wish may be for what is remote or uncer- 
tain, or even for what is recognized as impos- 
sible.” With this, I may say, I do not en- 
tirely agree. The Standard Dictionary says : 
“When ‘ want’ is used as the correlative of 
‘wish,’ there is always implied in correct use 
the sense of need. as well as of desire; as, 
The epicure may wish for some tempting 
viand after a full meal; the hungry man 
wants food.” -This is certainly a just and 
delicate distinction. The dictionaries all 
agree that “ want” may be used in the sense 
of “desire,” but dictionaries, especially the 
modern ones like the Standard and the Cen- 
tury, are records of usage, good and bad, 
rather than unimpeachable autharity. 

How, then, are “want,” “desire,” and 
’ used in literature ? Beginning with 
the Bible, we find such sentences as these : 
“The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not 
want” (Psalms xxiii. 1). “O, fear the 
Lord, ye his saints : for there is no want to 
them that fear Him” ( Psalms xxxiv. 9). 
“So shall thy poverty come as one that trav- 
eleth and thy want as an armed man” 
(Proverbs vi. 11). “ Depart from us ; for 
we desire not the knowledge of thy ways” 
(Job xxi. 14). In.the first three passages 
the idea of lack or necessity is expressed by 
“ want,” while in the fourth passage “ desire” 
expresses the idea of wishing for. I have not 
found in the Bible an example of the use of 
“want” in the sense of “ desire.” 

Shakspere also uses “want” only in its 
original sense of lack or mneed—for ex- 
ample: — 


“ wish’ 


For what I have I need not to repeat ; 
And what I want it boots not to complain. 
— Richard II., III. iv. 
What you want in meat, we'll have in drink. 
—2 Henry IV., V. iii. 
There waxts no diligence in seeking him. 
— Cymbeline, IV. iii. 


” 


( Here “wants” is used intransitively in the 
sense of “is lacking.’’ ). 


Though bride and bridegroom wants 
For to supply the places at the table. 
— Taming of the Shrew, III. ii. 248. 
And she again cants nothing, to name want, 
If want it be not, that she is not he. 
— King John, II. i. 435. 


Sometimes in Shakspere we find sugges- 
tions of the modern colloquial use of “ want,” 
although in every case the strict meaning of 
the Shaksperean word is that of lack or need 
—for example : — 

She’s very well, and wants nothing i’ the world ; but 


yet she is not well. — All’s Well That Ends Well, II. 
iv. 5. 


And everything lies level to our wish : 
Only, we want a little personal strength. 
—2 King Henry IV., IV. iv. 8. 
You have obedience scanted, 
And well are worth the want that you have wanted. 
—King Lear, I. i. 281. 
Here in each case is the idea of lack, mingled 
with the idea of desire arising from the lack. 
Shakspere, however, in using “ want” laid 
stress on the idea of lacking, and when he had 
occasion to express the idea of desire, he used 
“wish,” as in 
She wish'd she had not heard it, yet she wish’d 
That heaven had made her such a man. 
— Othello, I. iii. 162. 
Shakspere, by the way, uses “wish” as a 
transitive verb, in the sense of desire, as, for 
example : — ' 
You shall have pay and everything you wish. 
—2 King Henry VI., v. i. 47. 

The use of “ want” to express the meaning 
of lack is illustrated in the old saw, given in 
Henry G. Bohn’s collection : — 

“ He that drinks and is not dry 
Shall want money as well as I.” 
and in Sir William Temple’s saying, “ Learn- 
ing passeth for wisdom among those who 
want both.” 

Milton in the “ Areopagitica” uses “ What 
wants there ?” for “ What is needed ?” 

All this goes to show that the use of 
“want” in the sense of desire is distinctly 
modern. 1 find, however, that there is ex- 
cellent authority for the modern usage. 

Thackeray uses “want” in the colloquial 
style, as in “* Phil Fogarty,” where he writes : 
“*Done!’ said I. ‘I want of all things to 
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see the newly-arrived Saxon manceuvre.’” 
In “A Tale of Two Cities,” Dickens uses the 
colloquialism, “‘I do not want it examined,’ 
he answered ; ‘let it be.’” In another part 
of the same novel Dickens writes : “I knew 
what court influence was and what the im- 
munities of the nobles were, and I expected 
that the matter would never be heard ; but I 
wished to relieve my own mind.” Thus 
Dickens uses “wish” and “want” inter- 
changeably to express the idea of “ desire.” 

Macaulay, of whom John Morley spoke as 
“the writer who is trenchant in every sen- 
tence of every page,” uses “wish” and 
“want” with fine discrimination in the origi- 
nal meanings of the words. For example, in 
his essay on Southey, he says : “ Mr. Southey 
would have felt no wish to see a simple 
remedy applied to a great practical use.” 
Again, in his essay on Bosworth’s life of 
Johnson, Macaulay writes:  “ Johnson was 
impolite, not because he wanted benevolence, 
but because small things appeared smaller to 
him than to people who have never known 
what it was to live for fourpence halfpenny 
a day.” On the other hand, Matthew Arnold, 
in his essay on “ The Study of Celtic Litera- 
ture,” says: “I want, therefore, to get some 
plain notion of the Norman habit and genius, 
as I have sought to get some plain notion of 
the Saxon and Celtic.” 

A good example of the use of the word 
“want” in its original sense is found in Bret 
Harte’s “The Outcasts of Poker Flat”: 
“Yet he could not help feeling the want of 
that excitement which, singularly enough, 
was most conducive to that calm equanimity 
for which he was notorious.” It is one of 
the idiosyncracies of our language, by the 
way, that we can say that we feel a “ want,” 
or feel a “desire,” but cannot say that we 
feel a “wish.” To express the last idea we 
have to say “have a wish.” 

George Eliot is conspicuous for her fine 
distinctions in the use of words and for deli- 
cacy of phrase, but as regards “wish” and 
“want” she is less conservative than 
Macaulay was. In “ Daniel Deronda,” Myrah 
says : “ He wants to hear me sing before he 
can judge whether I ought to be helped.” 
Here is the colloquial usage of “want” in 
literature, for George Eliot is good authority. 


To be sure, the sentence quoted is from the 
speech of one of her characters, but else- 
where, speaking ior herself, she says : “ Such 
distinctness as it had at first was reached 
chiefly by a method of contrast ;.he wanted 
to find a man who differed from himself.” 
Here “ wanted” is used distinctly to express 
the dual idea of desiring something that is 
lacking, quite in the modern colloquial way. 
Elsewhere George Eliot writes : “ And to get 
from Lydia his mother’s diamonds, which 
long ago he had confided to her and wished 
her to wear.” 

A fine discrimination in the use of words 
is found in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “ Eleanor,” 
where she makes Eleanor say: “I thought 
you would see it. I wished you to see it.” 
The word “wanted” here would have ex- 
pressed a slightly different meaning. In 
“Eleanor” we find again: “ What, then, do 
you desire ? merely the pain, the humiliation 
of others ?” Here, it seems to me, is a fine 
preference for the word “desire” over 
“wish” or “ want.” 

In “Audrey,” Mary Johnston makes 
Audrey say: “She was so very fair. I 
wished with all my heart that I were like 
her.” So Hawthorne, in “ The Great Stone 
Face.” writes : “‘ Mother,’ said he, while 
the titanic visage smiled on him, ‘I wish that 
it could speak, for it looks so very kindly that 
its voice must needs be pleasant.’ ” 

The tendency to use the words “want” 
and “wish” interchangeably is growing, 
where the expression is colloquial. In 
Henry James’s story, “The Beldonald Hol- 
bein,” one of the characters is made to say : 
“Why, to see her is to want on the spot to 
go for her.” Richard Le Gallienne, in 
“Household Gods,” quotes one of his char- 
acters as saying : “ Who wants to kiss you ? 
... Why, Veda, when I want to kiss you, do 
you think T’'ll do it behind the door ? No!” 
And these are only typical of thousands of 
similar instances from modern books that 
might be quoted. 

The conclusion I have reached is that 
“want” in the sense of “desire” is a dis- 
tinctly modern usage, but that the usage is 
sustained by excellent authority. The origi- 
nal meaning of lack or need has been almost 
lost from sight. In a modern newspaper ad- 
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vertisement -— “ Boy Wanted,” for instance — 
the advertiser certainly does not mean to lay 
stress on his lack of a boy, but on his desire 
to get one. In every-day conversation, 
“What do you want ?” does not mean pri- 
marily, “What do you lack?” but “ What 
do you desire?” It is even true that the 
phrase “ What do you wish ?” has come to 
sound a little old-maidish and affected, — 


even if it is not ungrammatical,—like a 
phrase of the waiter or the ribbon-counter 
clerk who wants (or, as he would say, 
“wishes ” or “desires” ) to be genteel. The 
“want” idiom is firmly fixed in our lan- 
guage, and it seems already to have displaced 
the “wish” idiom of Shakspere and the 
Bible. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Robert Greenleaf. 





HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL. 


A novel, as pretty nearly everybody knows, 
is a long story. Further than that, the 
average thinker has not gone. He does not 
appreciate the points of difference, other than 
length, between the short story and the long 
story, or novel. Not until he comes to writ- 
ing the latter, perhaps, does he find the rules 
that govern its construction. 

The young writer who wishes to try his 
hand at something more ambitious than the 
short story should first assure himself that 
he is fitted for the task. Minor novelists, 
according to the editor of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, are divided into three classes : those 
who know how to write but have nothing to 
write about, those who have something to 
write about but do not know how to write it, 
and those who have nothing to write about 
and could not write about it if they did. 
Now, in this article, I shall eliminate the first 
class because I cannot furnish the outlines of 
stories, and the third class because it would 
be an utter waste of time to talk with such 
people. But the writer who has something 
worth saying, and hesitates because he does 
not know how it should be set down on paper, 
furnishes a student. 

There are two essential things in a novel : 
characters and plot. Both should be con- 
ceived before the first word is written. It is 
excellent practice to make an outline of the 
plot, filling in the development of each chap- 
ter, showing how the movement gets under 
way and how it reaches its culmination of 


interest near the last in what is termed the 
climax. Many authors of note also catalogue 
their characters on paper, giving the names, 
descriptions, relationships, approximate value 


or position, and other attributes. One, or 


sometimes two, of these must serve as the 
principal character or characters—the hero 
All of the others must be people 
who come into direct contact with the prin- 


or heroine. 


cipal characters or by whose deeds the lives 
of the principal characters are influenced. 
There should be no superfluous characters, 
except by way of making the story more 
artistic, say by way of contrast. Time was 
when in plays they made the villain especially 
black and wicked, merely to emphasize the 
type of his opposite—the hero. This, in 
modified form, is permissible in a novel. 

The first chapter should accomplish two 
things : first, the introduction, either directly 
by his entrance upon the scene, or indirectly 
by comment about him, of the hero; second, 
the beginning of the plot. This latter may be 
merely a suggestion of what is to follow, or 
it may be the first action of the story. 

A novel, like a short story, should begin 
with something besides prosy description or 
mere ticketing of characters. There should 
be a stage set, as it were, with the play under 
way when the first glimpse is given. The first 
chapter should be strong, holding, impelling. 
Unless it is, the reader or publisher will 
reject the manuscript. ‘“ David Harum” was 
offered to almost every publisher in the 
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country without a word of commendation in 
return until Ripley Hitchcock, now of the A. 
S. Barnes Publishing Company, took hold of 
it, extracted an exceedingly strong chapter 
from the middle and put it first —and made 
of the book a story that sold at the next 
offering. 

What may be termed the body of the book 
must of course carry the story forward sys- 
tematically, entertainingly, on a constantly 
ascending plane of interest. The attention of 
the reader must be gripped at the outset and 
held firmly till the end. When the interest 
reaches its culmination, the story terminates 
in a climax and a conclusion. The former is 
the dramatic point toward which the whole 
has been progressing, and the latter the 
chapter or two necessary for an explanation 
of the future of the characters, for their final 
disposal. As this conclusion is necessarily in 
the nature of an anti-climax, it should be as 
short as possible. : 

Dissecting the novel, we find that it is 
composed of a series of units called chapters. 
These are not mere mechanical breaks to 
make the reading easier, but links in the 
whole chain. Each is practically a short story 
by itself, with introduction, body proper, and 
climax ; each is a miniature reproduction, in 
outline or construction, of the whole novel. 
The failure of the young writer to appreciate 
that chapters must have a certain form, with 
interest in the ascending plane from the first 
sentence to the climax, mars more novels 
than any other one thing. I am in a position 
to examine perhaps a dozen or more books 
in manuscript each month, and I find this the 
prevailing fault. Often the chapters begin 
well and then taper off in interest ; often the 
climax is reached in the middle, and the lat- 
ter half is given over to explanation. It 
seems to me a novel should be considered as 
a stairway, with the top step the climax, and 
every other step a chapter, each a definite 
gain toward the top one, yet each complete 
in itself, beginning at the foot of the preced- 
ing one, and rising to the foot of the suc- 
ceeding one. 

In shaping the story, the matter of chapter 
length should be considered. As nearly as 
possible the divisions should be of the same 


length. This does not mean that an incident 
must be cut short or padded out because it 
does not fill the required number of pages ; 
but merely that the incident should be so 
shaped itself that it naturally falls into the 
right space. A book in which the chapters 
are of about the same length is easier to read 
and more attractive in every way than one 
in which length is an un-noted quality. 

As I have suggested, the chapters must 
also be the natural divisions, and not me- 
chanical word-castles. A break in the story 
is needed for practically every change in the 
point of view, the scene, the group of char- 
acters before the reader, and for minor 
reasons that will suggest themselves. In one 
chapter, perhaps, the story will be given to 
the reader as the hero sees it enacted ; in 
another as the villain lives it ; in still another 
as some other character notes the actions of 
these two ; each is a unit by itself, of neces- 
sity a chapter. Again, a conversation or 
incident may occur in one chapter. Perhaps 
the reader is shown the preparations for a 
picnic. Now, when the scene shifts to the 
picnic, it is obvious that a new unit of place 
presents itself and demands a chapter division. 
Still again, the talk or deeds of one group 
of characters is in itself a unit ; when another 
group comes before the reader, the story, 
except for the plot-thread, takes an entirely 
new tack, and another dividing line is reached. 

Unlike the short story, it is not necessary 
for every part of a novel to carry the story 
a step nearer the climax. Very often one 
chapter describes a dramatic situation as one 
character sees it, and the next goes over the 
same ground of the plot by describing it as 
another feasts his eyes upon it. Both reach 
the same climax by different roads. 

After these fundamentals have been mas- 
tered and absorbed by the study of many 
books, the writer must determine for himself 
his, aptitude for novel writing. Usually the 
beginner tries the short story, first, and after 
making a success of that, the novel. Writers 
who have failed miserably with the short 
fiction, however, have been known to make 
brilliant successes at longer work. It is all 
a question of natural inclination and ability. 

Spare Moments. Leslie W. Quirk. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 
may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


«* 


Mrs. Mary Wilkins Freeman has stirred 
up the resentment of the inhabitants of 
Metuchen, N. J., by her latest novel, “ The 
Doctor.” The scenes of the book are evi- 





dently laid in New Jersey, and the Metuchen 
folk are sure Mrs. Freeman intended to de- 
scribe the places in and near their home, and 
that the originals of some of the characters 
are townspeople. Mrs. Freeman denies this 
and says that the story was planned before 
she came to Metuchen to live; and that 
while the town in a general way may have 
served as the model for “ Banbridge,” the 
characters, both principal and subsidiary, 
were sketched in detail some years ago. 
Mrs. Freeman says further that she should 
consider it dishonorable to put her friends 
into any book. “I would never steal the 
purse or the personality of one I knew,” she 
says. “I should regard either action in the 
same light.” In view of these facts, it is in- 
teresting to know that in an interview pub- 
lished in the New York Herald in May, 1903, 
Mrs. Freeman said : “ Some of these days I 
shall write a story about New Jersey life. 
Do you know that New, Jersey is full of ro- 
mance, as full as it is of mosquitoes? Yes, 
indeed, if I’d been born and brought up in 
Metuchen, I’d have found just as quaint and 
romantic people to write about here in Jer- 
sey as ever stepped through the pages of a 
New England story book. For people are 
all alike, especially if they happen to be 
women, whether they live in Massachusetts 
or Metuchen.” 


e* 


The assertion that “the rates for jokes in 
New York run anywhere from $2.50 a joke 
to twenty-five cents” might give a better 
idea of actual conditions if it were changed 
to read, “anywhere from twenty-five cents 
to $2.50.” 


o* 


Writers do not always recognize the im- 
portance of the hyphen. Its omission in the 
case of compound adjectives often causes 
ambiguity, if not serious misunderstanding. 
For instance, the Boston Herald speaks 
editorially of “ Alderman Tim Sullivan’s in- 
decent poster bill.” It refers, of course, to 
Alderman Sullivan’s indecent-poster bill, but 
without the hyphen its commendatory com- 
ment, “ Good for Tim!” seems hardly justi- 
fied. When the New York Sun speaks of 
Mayor Johnson’s prophecy that Cleveland 
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“will have three cent car lines in operation 
within six months,” it means, of course, 
three-cent car lines. The hyphen is an im- 
portant punctuation mark, and it must not 
be misused, or omitted without discretion. 
Its practical importance was illustrated once 
by its absence in a printed enactment of Con- 
gtess specifying certain articles free of cus- 
toms duty. In this specification appeared 
the words “fruit, seeds,” as they are here 
printed. Importers of fruit claimed that 
under this section of the law all kinds of 
fruit, as well as all kinds of seeds, should be 
admitted free of duty. The collector decided 
that the comma was a typographical error, 
that it was the intent of Congress to use the 
compound word “ fruit-seeds,” that “ fruit” 
qualified “ seeds,” and that only seeds of fruit 
were free of duty. On appeal it was decided 
that the enactment must be construed strictly 
by the official print, and fruits as well as 
seeds were made free of duty. Thus the sub- 
stitution of a comma for a hyphen deprived 
the United States of duties amounting to 
many thousands of dollars. 


- @ *e 


The American Israelite reminds writers 
that the word “Jew” is a noun. “To use 
it as an adjective,” it says, “is a discourtesy ; 
as a verb an insult.” The suggestion is epi- 
grammatic enough to be remembered, and 
it should not be forgotten. W. H. H. 

eee 


QUERIES. 


[ Questions relating to literary work or literary 
topics will be answered in this department. Questions 
must be brief and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


If I write stories for a magazine and they 
are afterward printed in book form, do I 
realize anything from the sale of the book ? 

J. P. Cc. 

[ When an editor buys a story for a maga- 
zine, he acquires the copyright, unless some 
provision to the contrary is made. The 
story then belongs to him, and the author 
has no further financial interest in it. An 
editor might thus buy a dozen stories from 
an author for his magazine, and afterward 
republish them in book form without paying 
any royalty. Some editors in paying for a 


story send a receipt for the author to sign, 
which expressly transfers copyright and gives 
all rights to the editor. If an author wishes 
to retain control of his stories after maga- 
zine publication, he must reserve book rights. 
As a matter of fact, it is seldom worth while 
to reprint magazine stories in book form, 
and in the comparatively few cases when an 
author does want to make a book of his 
stories editors are usually willing to give him 
the necessary permission without hesitation, 
as a matter of courtesy. —w. H. H. ] 


Kindly let me know which magazines buy 
blank verse. M. Z. 


{ Almost any magazine publishing matter 
of general literary interest will buy blank 
verse if it is good enough, but blank verse 
is seldom good enough to print. — w. H. 4. ] 





EDITING AN AUTHOR. 


By this expression I refer to the habit, 
rather increasing on the whole, of making 
additions, revisions, or changes in articles or 
poems. This is what is called in popular lan- 
guage “a burning question’? among writers 
of hymns and poets. I recall that Chadwick 
wrote me two or three times, asking, in an 
injured tone, why I added verses to his poems 
printed in Every Other Sunday. My reply 
was that I did not add any lines, and should 
never meditate any such audacious act. But 
I was assured that stanzas had been added 
to the original, and on investigation found 
that they sprung from an English source. 
This kind of editing Friend Chadwick de- 
nounced, and I joined in his hearty protest. 
My error came in taking the poems in ques- 
tion from an English hymn-book, which was 
nearest at hand, without verifying the stanzas 
by Chadwick’s own book. This is only one 
instance of many where individuals think they 
can improve a poem or hymn, and proceed 
to write something which carries out that 
idea. The entire result is then given out as 
from the first author’s pen. 

I have been guilty myself of changing 
words in certain hymns, and some of our 
best men have perpetrated the same deed. 
In most cases I think I could justify what 
little I have done. But the confession might 
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as well be made that it is a dangerous thing 
to do. One hardly knows where to draw 
the ethical line. A given poem is the product 
of an individual mind; it is his property, and 
the blame and the credit of its demerits or 
merits are his. How far such alterations 
are pardonable is a question that might well 
be taken up by ministerial circles and dis- 
cussed, at least once. But I am not alluding 
to the minor crime of changing a word here 
and there, while still preserving the intrinsic 
meaning. The chief protest of authors 
against such editing arises when whole 
stanzas are introduced. I have a case in 
point. 

Most of the readers of the Christian Reg- 
ister have either read or heard of “ Each in 
His Own Tongue,” a poem of four stanzas, 
by Professor William H. Carruth, of Law- 
rence, Kansas. It has acquired a deserved 
fame, and will rank among “the poems we 
ought to read.” It begins : — 


“A fire-mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell.” 

An individual declared the other day that 
a stanza had been omitted from the edition 
which is on sale in the Unitarian Book Room 
As I had knowledge of the source of publi- 
cation, and knew that the booklet had been 
submitted to Professor Carruth before print- 
ing, and as he was an old friend, I wrote 
him for the facts. I stated that we had been 
indicted for the omission of an important 
stanza, and transmitted to him a copy of the 
lines said to be missing from this edition. 
The following response came quite 
promptly : — 

“T am not responsible for this stanza. 
The four stanzas which you have printed are 
all I wrote. Every week some one sends 
me proposed additions and alterations. A 
clergyman in England has seven additional 
stanzas, so I am told. A Congregational 
minister in California sends me three addi- 
tional stanzas which he has composed. A 
lady from New England argues with me, 
through six pages, to change ‘autumn’ to 
‘beauty’ in the second stanza. The whole 
thing might have been better, but I can't 
change it now.” 

Of course-this author is safe with us ; but 
how will it be in other quarters when we 


behold such a desire to edit, alter, build out, 
and otherwise transform the original ? 

I might put certain questions in view of 
this case and others like it. Ought we not 
to be very conservative in what we call the 
editing of material for our own notions or 
needs ? Is there a property right which an 
author has in his productions, which makes 
this an ethical question? Is not this, also, 
an entering wedge for mutilation of classics 
and changes in literature calculated to de- 
teriorate good standards ? I know how difh- 
cult it is to draw hard and fast lines in such 
matters. For instance, there are those who 
scorn the Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment: they declare that it is a diluting of 
dignified literary form. On the other hand, 
very many welcome the book as translating 
into living terms language which has become 
hardened into meaningless familiarity. Or, 
as another illustration, there are those who 
believe in omitting stanzas from hymns and 
taking full liberty with regard to the use of 
them, while others are strenuous that the full 
mind of the author should be revealed by the 
reading and entire use of a hymn. I fancy 
there will never be a common ground on 
which we can stand. These differences are 
partly temperamental, partly springing from 
literary tastes, and partly insistence on a 
theory. I think, however, there are certain 
rights which an author has, and in behalf of 
those I offer a gentle but firm plea. 
Edward A. Horton. 


> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


The Christian Register. 


Charlotte Becker, whose poem, “A Con- 
queror,” was printed in Ainslee’s for March, 
was born and has always lived in Buffalo. 
She was educated at The Misses Masters’ 
School at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., and in 
Europe. Three or four years ago she had 
a small book of verse, entitled “ The Glass 
of Time,” published by Langworthy & 
Stevens, of Chicago. She has had poems 
published in Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s 
Bazar, Life, Ainslee’s, the Smart Set, the 
Cosmopolitan, the Reader, the Metropolitan, 
the Saturday Evening Post, and other maga- 
zines. Several of her verses have been set 
to music by well-known composers, among 
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them, C. B. Hawley and Mrs. Amy Wood- 
forde-Finder. Last year Miss Becker wrote 
a masque, “Tout Comprendre C’est Tout 
Pardonner,” which was performed at “ Hill- 
crest,” Mrs. Wolcott’s country-place in the 
Genesee va!ley. 


Julia Truitt Bishop, whose story, “ The 
Mountains of Peace,” was published in the 
Woman’s Home Companion for March, is a 
native of Louisiana, and has for some years 
been a resident of New Orleans. 
Bishop has done all kinds of newspaper 
work, from setting type on a country news- 
paper to writing all the editorial matter on 
a morning paper, but for several years now 


she has devoted herself entirely to short- 


story writing. She has written in a variety 
of styles, but has succeeded best with stories 
of homely iife, such as “ The Mountains of 
Peace,” in the Woman’s Home Companion ; 
“The Head of the Firm,” “Uncle Johnny 
Dodd’s Church,” and “The Runaway I[n- 
mate,” published in Munsey’s ; and “ Police- 
man Flynn’s Golden Wedding,” published in 
the Criterion. She has also taken a prize in 
one of the Black Cat contests. 


Jane W. Guthrie, whose story, “The 
Human Instinct,” was published in Ainslee’s 
for March, was born in Chillicothe, O., 
where she grew up in the atmosphere oi a 
fine library and a rare collection of Ameri- 
cana. gathered when comparatively few 
people in that region, with the exception of 
her father and her uncle, to whom the collec- 
tion belonged, knew what Americana arc. 
She married Frank W. Guthrie, whose rail- 
road interests took him from city to city, and 
it was in 1895, while they were living ia 
Duluth, that Mrs. Guthrie did her first writ- 
ing for publication, taking up the occupation 
as recreation and as a means of entertain- 
ment, as she was a stranger in Duluth. For 
three years she edited a department in the 
Saturday evening issue of the Duluth Even- 
ing Herald, and she acknowledges her debt 
to the editors for the training she obtained 
there. Her first magazine article, a sketch 
of Old Blue and White pottery ware, was 
published in 1898, and she has since had arti- 
cles in Munsey’s, the Outlook, Harper's 


Mrs. . 


Magazine, Harper’s Bazar, the Four Track 
News, and the Metropolitan, and many arti- 
cles in newspapers. In 1901 she wrote a 
short history of the city of Duluth, cailed 
“The Story of Duluth.” Her intellectual 
interest turns to American history and its 
allied branches, ethnology, and domestic arts 
and crafts, and “The Human Instinct” is 
her first attempt at fiction. Mrs. Guthrie is 
a member of the New York branch of the 
Sequoyia League, organized for the purpose 
of ameliorating the condition of the Indians 
and stimulating their industries. 


Henry Fletcher Harris, whose poem, 
“The Silent Life,” appeared in Harper’s 
Magazine for March, is a brother-in-law of 
Mrs. Lundy H. Harris, co-author of “ The 
Jessica Letters,” and a frequent contributor 
to current magazines and periodicals. Mr. 
Harris’s present home is Oakland, Fla., al- 
though most of his life has been spent in 
Georgia, his native state. He has been writ- 
ing only about a year, but he has had two 
poems accepted by Harper’s Magazine, two 
by the Century, two by the Independent, and 
two by Tom Watson’s Magazine. His poem, 
“The Faith in Doubt,” which was printed in 
Harper’s Magazine for July, 1905, has been 
set to music by William Roebuck, of Chicago. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hovey-King, the author of 
“Lady Mary’s Elopement,” in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for March, is a resident of Washi- 
ington, and says she began first publishing 
poems, then promoted herself to articles and 
essays, finally reached the stage of books, 
and then fell back to the lucrative and easy 
art of short stories, humorous and fun- 
making anecdotes, and short lifelike sketches. 
She has contributed to the “ Walnuts and 
Wine” department of Lippincott’s for a 
number of years. Regarding the oft-repeated 
complaint against the “ cold-blooded printed 
rejection slip,” she says: “ The courtesy of 
the letters I receive from my editors when 
‘turning down’ my stories can be surpassed 
only by the kindly ones they send in accept- 
ance, and the generous checks they send, and 
were it not for the latter I should feel flat- 
tered always by the nature of the former. 
True, I do have a few printed slips, but I 
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never look vwpon them as an act of dis- 
courtesy. Far from it. The printed slip is, 
in fact, the body-guard of the much-abused 
editor.” Mrs. Hovey-King is an occasional 
contributor to the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
other foreign papers, and also a writer of 
special matter for prominent domestic papers. 


Grace Kingsley, whose story, “The Ad- 
ventures of Yen Sing,” appeared in Short 
Stories for March, having spent nearly all 
her life in California—she was born in 
Michigan —- has had peculiar advantages for 
the study of the romantic condition of 
Spanish-American life, and the mysterious 
alien customs and character of the Chinese. 
Growing up in the atmosphere of legend and 
romance, she has absorbed, unconsciously, 
many of the details of the alien life about 
her, and since beginning to write she has 
made a special study of these conditions. 
Stories and sketches by Miss Kingsley along 
these lines have appeared from time to time 
in local papers, and her story, “ The Trans- 
planting of Mrs. Sing,” which was published 
in the January Red Book, was copied in the 
Honolulu Commercial Advertiser as being an 
excellent bit of local color, as well as a study 
of the difficult relations between the Cau- 
casian and the Mongolian. Miss Kingsley 
is private secretary to the superintendent of 
schools in Los Angeles, having held that 
position for the past ten. years. 


Elizabeth Moorhead, who had a story, 
“The Conquered,” in Harper’s Magazine 
for March, is Mrs. Elizabeth Moorhead Ver- 
morcken. She was born in Pittsburg, and is 
at present a resident of New York, but she 
has spent much time abroad. Her literary 
work hitherto has been confined to book re- 
views and art criticism for the Pittsburg 
press, and to lectures and classes dealing 
with French and English fiction and poetry. 


“John Barton Oxford,” the name signed 
to the story, “ The Pride of Mrs. Dobbins,” 
in Munsey’s Magazine for March, is one of 
the pen names used by Richard Barker Shel- 
ton, who has also published much work under 
his own name. For a period of seven years 
Mr. Shelton was connected with the Boston 


-( published 


public library, and it was while he was there 
— in 1899 — that his first stories appeared in 
the Black Cat, the Criterion, Munsey’s, and 
the papers supplied by various newspaper 
syndicates. Three years ago Mr. Shelton 
took up short-story writing as a profession, 
and he has since had stories published in 
Munsey’s, the Black Cat, Everybody’s, Les- 
lie’s (now the American Illustrated), the 
Woman’s Home Companion, the Youth’s 
Companion, and others, besides writing a 
vast amount of fiction for the newspapers 
and newspaper syndicates. He prefers seri- 
ous writing, but has succeeded better with 
humorous matter. Since entering literary 
work he has resided in Hampton, N. H., and 
a study of local character gave him the 
stories, “ The Pride of Mrs. Dobbins,” “‘ The 
Way Mysterious,” in the January Munsey 
under the pen name “ Sidney 
lodges Cole”), “Sister Martin’s Circus 
Prayer,” in the January Black Cat, as well 
as other stories of rural New England which 
will appear later in various publications. 


Arthur Stanley Wheeler, whose story, 
“Tied,” was printed in the Smart Set for 
March, is a son of Professor Arthur M. 
Wheeler, the present head of the history de- 
partment at Yale, a noted lecturer, and 
author of “ Sketches from English History.” 
Mr. Wheeler is twenty-four years old, and 
was graduated from Yale in 1902. While at 
college he twice took the Curtis prize in Eng- 
lish composition, and in his senior year was 
awarded the University Poetry prize. For 
two years following his graduation he wrote 
practically nothing, whether verse or prose, 
but in 1904 the Smart Set accepted a short 
story, and since then it has taken others. 
Collier’s Weekly also has accepted a story 
from Mr. Wheeler. At present he is trying 
to find time for the completion of a novelette. 


Martha Wolfenstein, whose death occurred 
March 17, at the age of thirty-six, was the 
author of “Idyls of the Gass,” which was 
one of the literary sensations of 1902, when 
it was published by the Jewish Publication 
Society. The book was afterward published 
by the Macmillan Company, and has been 
translated into German and Polish, besides 
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running serially in a Vienna journal. Miss 
Wolfenstein was the daughter of Dr. S. 
Wolfenstein, superintendent of the Jewish 
Orphan Asylum in Cleveland, O. She had 
contributed stories to Lippincott’s, the Out- 
look, the Jewish Comment, of Baltimore, the 
Jewish World, of London, and other Jewish 
journals. At the time of her death, she was 
at work upon a drama which it was predicted 
would be her greatest success. It was her 
wish that she might be spared to complete 
this work, and she did succeed in completing 
the main body of it, although she had planned 
a revision of it before submitting it for pub- 
lication. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS 


Froude.— In Herbert Paul’s recently-pub- 
lished life of James Anthony Froude there 
are many interesting details of the historian’s 
persistent and unsparing research among 
state papers and other documents. No his- 
torian, the biographer declares, has ever 
been more diligent than Froude was in read- 
ing and collating manuscripts. “ For Henry’s 
reign alone he read and transcribed 687 
pages in his small, close handwriting.” He 
made a no less exacting search of the 
_Spanish archives in the ancient moated castle 
at Simancas for the material he used in deal- 
ing with Elizabeth’s reign. In _ forty-six 
rooms of the castle there are 100,000 bundles 
of papers —there are 33,000,000 documents, 
itis said. They were guarded with the great- 
est care — until 1841 no outsider was allowed 
to inspect them. For searching the priceless 
archives Froude obtained special privileges. 
He studied not only at Simancas, where 
none had been before him, but also in Paris, 
in Brussels, and in Vienna. The documents 
he read were in half a dozen languages, 
sometimes in the vilest scrawls. Long after- 
ward he described his own experience in his 
own graphic way. “Often at the end of a 
page,” he said, “I have felt as after descend- 
ing a precipice, and have wondered how I 
got down. I had to cut my way through a 
jungle, for no one had opened the road for 
me. I have been turned into rooms piled to 
the window sill with bundles of dust-covered 
dispatches, and told to make the best of it. 





Often I have found the sand glistening on 
the ink where it had been sprinkled when a 
page was turned. There the letter had lain, 
never looked at again since it was read and 
put away.” 

And the hand that sanded the wet ink — 
perhaps the jeweled hand of Cardinal 
Ximenes himself —had been dust for cen- 
turies. Some idea of the enormous labor 
undergone by Froude at Simancas can be 
gained, Mr. Paul reminds us, by examination 
of the now available translations by Martin 
Hume of the “ Calendar of Letters and State 
Papers ” relative to English affairs in the old 
castle. Maior Hume has publicly testified 
to his indebtedness to Froude when the 
translation was difficult and doubtful. All 
Froude’s transcripts, a prodigious mass, are 
now in the British Museum. It is amusing 
to recall the facts that Freeman, who at- 
tacked Froude for incorrectly transcribing or 
abstracting manuscripts, knew not one word 
of Spanish, and had never seen Samancas. — 
New York Tribune. 


Harben.— Will N. Harhben lives with his 
books. When I found him a few days ago 
he was just outside of his New York home, 
strolling in Morningside Park, up and down, 
utterly oblivious of the idlers on the benches 
and the children in the paths, and seemingly 
as idle as any. When TI taxed him with this 
he laughed, and, leading the way to a seat 
in the shade, drew forth and showed to me 
a few sheets from a tiny scratch pad about 
as large as his hand. 

“See,” said he, ‘“‘here are the notes for 
the first eleven chapters of a new novel. I 
jotted them down this morning, but I have 
been planning those chapters and thinking 
about them fot the last four months. Now 
I have them all before me — in my mind, you 
understand — and I can put them down on 
paper without more ado. And the rest of it 
will come easily ; because I have thought it 
ali out. I can see the whole thing before me 
now ; and these notes are all the written 
memoranda I shall need before I begin the 
actual writing. That is what I was doing 
when you came, thinking it all over, advanc- 
ing through the story in my mind, passing 
from incident to incident and from scene to 
scene. When I come to put it on paper I 
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shall be familiar with every detail of it. So, 
you see, | was not idle.” 

He told me that he worked regularly, and 
that the “putting on paper” of a novel, as 
he expressed it, took him not longer than 
three months, at the most, but that he often 
spent six or eight months previous to that in 
planning his story and working out its prob- 
lems. 

“What do you do during that time ?” I 
asked innocently. 

“Do? Why, I think about my story and 
nothing else. It might look as if I was 
idling, but I give all my thoughts to the 
story, and I don’t have time to do anything 
else.” 

Harben does not write short stories at 
these periods because they take his attention 
away from the longer, more absorbing 
theme. He writes few short stories now, at 
any rate. It seems like coming to too nar- 
row canvas after the broader one, he said. 
The few stories that he does write are always 
done in the period immediately following the 
completion of a book. I suggested that 
this was a sort of let-down, a discharge of 
his overplus energies, and he smilingly as- 
sented that this might be so. 

After many years of work, Harben’s suc- 
cess came with the publication of a collection 
of short stories that had previously appeared 
at different times through the periodicals oi 
the country. It was entitled “ North 
Georgia Sketches,” and it brought its author 
instant recognition as a writer of merit. 

Among the many letters which the novelist 
now received was one from William Dean 
Howells, written in behalf of the Harpers, 
asking if the author would not submit to that 
firm the manuscript of a novel, its scenes 
laid in the same field occupied by the “ North 
Georgia Sketches.” Harben sent “ Wester- 
velt,” which was published forthwith. It had 
previously been rejected by all of the leading 
publishers in the country, including the Har- 
pers. — Vivian M. Moses, in the New York 
Times. 





CURRENT. LITERARY TOPICS. 


A School of Fiction. — Aiter one of the latest 
attempts to arouse interest in fiction writing 


as a branch of tuition, some little ridicule was 
showered upon those who were supposed to 
be desirous of being made over into authors. 
Certain writers of reputation who confessed 
to working intuitively vigorously scouted the 
idea of “ making an artist” out of the raw 
material among us, of teaching the would-be 
author how the thing is to be done ; but the 
truth is that the idea actually in contem- 
plation was largely te teach the aspirant how 
he was not to do it. 

The art of how not to do it is a very desir- 
able branch of study ; its advantages to the 
tyro are obvious, and even accredited authors 
might sometimes do well to take heed to it. 
If the happily accomplished writer of short 
stories, for instance, could sometimes be 
privately restrained from less happy elongated 
attempts. and if beginners could find their 
bearings through the channels of regular 
teaching, instead of through premature efforts 
for publicity, both the public and the profes- 
sion would feel a_ relief. The works of 
standard writers themselves might occasion- 
ally have yielded a double pleasure if some 
of the more ponderous meanderings of old 
had been guided a little by restraining hands 
along the lines of how not to do it. If the 
incipient movement (supposing it to take 
effect ) were to result in the founding of a 
school of fiction —a school of fiction proper, 
that is to say — perhaps the effect might be 
the portentous one of swelling the already 
overprofuse production of fiction — and who 
would not protest against such a contin- 
gency ?— but a school of literature in all its 
departments would be another matter. An 
enterprise of the latter description would em- 
brace a wide field of mental exercise, and fic- 
tion itself would be but one corner within it 
—a corner from which some approaching 
steps might perhaps be duly averted. 

The would-be writers are writing already : 
they are not (usually ) waiting for ideas to 
be given them, and blunders and all, they will 
go on their way ; what they want is not to be 
taught how to write, but how they are not to 
do it. — Leila R. Ramsdell, in the New York 
Times Saturday Review. 


Great Poetry.— The real reason why 10 
great poetry is written nowadays is that we 
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have no poets who have the strength and 
patience to be true to themselves, to say 
what they have to say in simple and un- 
affected language. They are tied to the con- 
ventions of their art, and follow the shadow 
rather than the substance. They would do 
well to remember the saying of Wordsworth, 
that a great poet has to make his audience, 
which is surely the same as saying that the 
great poet is he who is least indebted to the 
conventions of poetry that satisfy a shallow 
present-day criticism, he who is a new voice 
and not a mere echo. And to those who 
have lingered in the treasure-houses of Eng- 
lish poetry it must be apparent that our 
great poets are at their best in those songs 
that in their sweetness and simplicity seem 
to come direct from the heart itself, for the 
language of all true and great passion is 
simple. Perhaps one of the reasons why 
the great poets have so often been neglected 
for lesser spirits is that their beauties are 
for the inner eye, their harmonies for the 
inner ear, and so do not meet with the im- 
mediate acceptance that waits on the sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal of the inferior 
poetry which pleases with a meaningless 
jingle of words ; for simplicity of expression 
must not be confounded with simplicity of 
thought, the rule rather being that poverty 
of thought is betrayed by extravagance of 
language. And by thought is meant the 
images and atmosphere which the poet con- 
ceives in his own mind and strives by the 
medium of words to impart to the minds of 
others. The great artist is he who by the 
use and combination of words in no way 
remarkable of themselves produces a strik- 
ing effect,—throws the glamour of poetry 
over the minds of his readers. To step out- 
side the domain of lyrical poetry for a mo- 
ment in order to prove what an effect can 
be wrought by a combination of simple and 
everyday words, let us quote three lines : — 


“ The light that never was on sea or land,... 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting sun,... 
The silence that is in the starry sky.” 

These lines have nothing of the adornment 
of rhyme or metre about them : they are, in 
fact, in form and expression, scarcely re- 
moved from prose, and yet they have to the 


full the indefinable essence of great poetry. 
We cannot describe the exact effect they 
produce in us, because they chain us down to 
no one fixed idea, but fill us with strange 
and yearning thoughts, translate us to other 
worlds wonderful and changing as the hues 
of sunset itself. Wordsworth, indeed, is a 


master of the art of weaving into the seem- 
ingly simple phrase the beauty of things far 
off and dimly imagined, and of giving to that 
beauty the indescribable touch of pathos 
which Aristotle considered the chief attribute 
of all great poetry. 


“Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” ; 

And what could be simpler and sweeter 
than the song of Shakspere scattered about 
his dramas ? It is worthy of remark by the 
budding poets of to-day who are running 
amuck among the strange and_ tuneless 
metres of their own invention that nearly all 
the best and most quoted lines in English 
poetry are to be found in octo or decasyllabic 
verse. The reason for this is not far to 
seek, because in poetry, as well as in prose, 
that which is best said is generally that 
which is shortest said, and the perfect crafts- 
man is he who is most sparing of his mate- 
rial, — “ infinite riches in a little room.” “TI 
read poetry first for sound, and then for 
sense,” said—-was it Ruskin? And _ by 
“sense” the author of this remark did not 
mean that poetry should be didactic, a vehicle 
for copybook maxims : he desired only that 
it should convey some meaning either to the 
imagination or to actual experience. Such 
a saying as Flaubert’s, that a beautiful verse 
meaning nothing is superior to a less beau- 
tiful verse meaning something, is too foolish 
to merit argument. How can that be beau- 
tiful which means nothing ? 

Such lines as 


” 


“Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn ”’ ; 


or, 


“ For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise ” ; — 


lines of simple, mystical, and poetical beauty, 
and belonging to the domain of poetry alone, 
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are they not full of meaning, haunting, sug- 
gestive, mysterious ? But the champions of 
this absurd statement turn to Swinburne to 
give it point and say : “ Here is beauty with- 
out meaning ! Here are words, beautiful 
words, and nothing more.” To these we 
would quote the opening line of “ Hes- 
peria” : “Out of the golden, remote, wild 
west where the sea without shore is,” and 
ask them to match that line either for beauty 
of expression or suggestion from any of the 
poet’s tuneful, meaningless rhapsodies. The 
reply wil! be, “ But that is the most beau- 
tiful line in all Swinburne.” Yes, for the 
simple reason that it has meaning as well as 
sound. There are many poems we should 
like to quote in support of our plea for sim- 
plicity, did space allow. But turn to the 
“Golden Treasury,” you who would learn 
the way of excellence ; for there you shail 
see that, where simplicity is, there is strength 
and grace and loveliness. — The Academy. 


Yellow Newspaper Glossary, Continued. — 
Atoms — The place to which victims of an 
explosion are blown. 

Banquet Table — Something that groans 
under a wealth of delicious viands, and from 
which seasonable delicacies are served. 

Bride —An accomplished young woman 
who enters on the arm of her father, is a 
vision of loveliness, and receives many costly 
and useful presents. 

Bridegroom — An unimportant person of 
the male persuasion. 

Carnival — A celebration closing in a blaze 
of glory. 

Cold Blood — Something in which murder 
is committed. 

Fire —A process which causes buildings 
to go up in smoke or to be reduced to ashes, 
leaving only smouldering ruins. 

Fugitive — A person who makes good his 
escape. 

Hero — He who rescues a drowning per- 
son just as he is sinking for the third time. 

Lie — That which is nailed. 

Life — Something that is snuffed out. 

Murder—A crime committed in cold 
blood ; a dastardly deed. 

Murderer — A human monster ; a fiend in 
thhuman shape ; a fiend incarnate. 









Only Ornament — The gift of the bride- 
groom. 


Plot— A scheme which is nipped in the 
bud. 


Political Meeting ( our side’s ) — A gather- 
ing which packs the hall from pit to dome ; 
an outpouring of the representative citizen- 
ship of the community. 

Political Meeting ( the other fellows ) —A 
gathering composed of only twenty-four per- 
sons by actual count, fully one-half of whom 
attended merely out of curiosity. 

Pool of Blood — That in which a murdered 
person is found lying. 

Prisoner —A person taken into custody 
and lodged in jail. 

Soriety —-A portion of the community 
which frequently is all agog and often in a 
flutter of excitement. 

Street Car—An instrument of torture in 
which human beings are packed like sardines 
in a box. 

Toastmaster —A man who makes a few 
well-chosen remarks, which often are appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

Victims (of a fatal accident ) — Persons 
who are plunged, dashed, or hurled into 
eternity. 

Wreck — A catastrophe in which cars are 
reduced to junk, smashed into kindling wood, 
or crushed like eggshells. — New York Sun. 


-~ 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








[For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write.] 





Cowper. W. C. Brownell. Scribner's (28 c.) for 
April. 

Diekens 1x Swrrzertanp. Deshler Welch. Har- 
per’s Magazine (28 c.) for April. 

Tue Licurnovse Buitper’s Son ( Robert Louis 
Stevenson ). Ariadne Gilbert. St. Nicholas (28 c.) 
‘or April. 

Stray Notes on Stace Humor. Brander Matthews. 
Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine ( 28 c.) for April. 

Tue Mopern Pvusrtic Lisrary. Hamilton Bell. 
Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine ( 28 c.) for April. 
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Some Famous American Sones. 
at Home,” by Stephen Collins Foster. 
Gustav Kobbe. Delineator (18 ¢.) for April. 

Some Herornes oF SHAKSPERE, BY THEIR IMPER- 


I, —‘“‘ Old Folks 
Illustrated. 


SONATORS — Portia. Illustrated. 
Delineator (18 c.) for April. 

What Lire Means to Me. John Burroughs. Cos- 
mopolitan (13 ¢.) for April. 

TEMPTATIONS OF A YOUNG Journa.ist. T. T. Wil- 
liams. Cosmopolitan (13 ¢.) for April. 

Wittiam Dean Howes. With portraits. 
(13 c.) for April. 

Totstoy as Propuet. Vernon Lee. 
can Review (53 c.) for April. 

J.irerary Tact. Michael White. Critic (28 c.) for 
April. 7 

A Concorn Nore-Boox. VIII.—The Women of 
Concord : Louisa Alcott and Her Circle. F. B. San- 
born. Critic (28 c.) for April. 

Tue Younc Goetue. Elisabeth Luther Cary. 
( 28 c.) for April. 

LerTrers OF A Port To a Musician ( Lafcadio 
Hearn to Henry E. Krehbiel). Critic (28 c.) for 
April. 

James MattrHew Barrie. 
Critic ( 28 ce.) for April. 

Some REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN STORY TELLERS. 
Arthur B. Maurice. Bookman (28 c.) for April. 

Pauc Laurence Dunsar. W. D. Howells. 
man (28 c.) for April. 

Some Frencu-CanaDIAN 
don ) (18 c. ) for March. 

Tue Porr Wuo Coutp Wait ( Walt Whitman ). 
Isaac H. Platt. Book News (8 c.) for April. 


Dorothy Donnelly. 


Strand 


North Ameri- 


Critic 


Illustrated. “E. M. D.” 


Book- 


Writers. Author ( Lon- 


WorpswortH, tHe Nature-Lovinc Poet. Lorinda 
L. Bryant. Book News (8 c.) for April. 
Lesser Literary CeEentrRES OF America. Edwin 


Carlile Litsey. Book News (8 c.) for April. 

Worpswortn’s “ THe Waite Doe or Rytstone.” 
Maurice G. Hering. Reprinted from the Westminster 
Review in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for April. 

A Tatx wita “ Harry CastLemon.” 
trait. Carabel Lewis Munger. 
for April. 

How Vavupevitte Sxetcnes Are WRITTEN. 
R. McCabe. Theatre (28 c.) for April. 

W. A. Rocers: Tue Cartoonist oF Civic In- 
TEGRITY. Illustrated. Arena (28 c.) for April. 

Wuere Bryant Liveo. L. W. Harger. Four-Track 
News (13 c.) for April. 

Cuartes WARREN Srtopparp. Illustrated. 
Meade Bland. Overland ( 28 c.) for April. 

Krietincianp. Gilson Willets. Four-Track News 
(13 c.) for April. 

Tue Art oF EXPRESSION. 
for April. - 

Wuat It Means To Be A WAR CorRRESPONDENT. F. 
A. McKenzie. Christian Endeavor World (8 c.) for 
March 1. 

STAGING 
March 8. 

Aspects OF COMPARATIVE 
(13 ¢.) for March 20. 

Tue Doctors oF SHAKESPEARE. 
Journal (13 ¢.) for March 31. 


With por- 
American Boy (13 ¢. ) 


Lida 


Henry 


E. A. Russell. Craftsman 


SHaKesPpeaRE. Nation (13 cc.) for 


Literature. Nation 


New York Medical 








GeMs FROM THE Mepicat Essays oF 
Ottver WenpeLtt Hormes. Louis E. Blair. Medical 
Record (13 ¢.) for March 1o. 


LITERARY 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett — who uses 
her former name now, instead of the name of 
her second husband —is the guest of Miss 
Molly Elliott Seawell in Washington. She 
will return to her home in England this 
spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. George C. Riggs ( Kate 
Douglas Wiggin ) will sail for Italy April 3. 

Maude Howe (Mrs. John Elliott), the 
author of “Two in Italy” and “Roma 
Beata,” has sailed with her husband, John 
Elliott, the artist, for Spain, where they will 
spend the next two years. 


The boat which Jack London is building at 
Oakland, Calif., and in which, with his wife, 
he intends to make a voyage that will last 
several years, will be called the Gull. It will 
be equipped with a thirty-horse-power engine, 
and he expects to have it ready by the fall. 


Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
has been appointed professor of English lit- 
erature at Harvard from March 1, 1907. He 
will occupy a chair held by George Ticknor, 
Longfellow, and Lowell, and vacant since the 
retirement of the last-named in 1886. Mr. 
Perry will continue to edit the Atlantic. 

Amos Parker Wilder, editor of the Wis- 
consin State Journal, has been appointed 
consul-general at Hong Kong, a post once 
held by the late Rounseville Wildman. 

Harper & Brothers announce a new edition 
of their “ Book of Facts,” brought down to 
date by competént scholars. 

The Ideal House ( New York), “a maga- 
zine of good decoration and home culture,” 
will appear in double-size beginning with the 
May number. 

“Days with Walt Whitman,” by Edward 
Carpenter, is announced for early issue by the 
Macmillan Company. Mr. Carpenter, who is 
best known as the author of “ Toward 
Democracy,” came to the United States in 
1877 and again in 1884, and spent much time 
with Whitman. The present volume contains 


the fruit of those visits. 
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John W. Luce & Co., of Boston, will be 
the American publishers of Eve Blantyre 
Simpson’s life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

James Pott & Co. announce for publication 
this month * Robert Louis Stevenson,” by G. 
K. Chesterton. 


Fox, Duffield, & Co. announce for publica- 
tion in May “ Reminiscences of My Child- 
hood and Youth,” by the Danish critic, 
George Brandes. The translation into Eng- 
lish has been done by G. M. Fox-Davies. 

Rudyard Kipling is going to write ten 
stories for McClure’s Magazine. 


The Home and Farm Weekly will be pub- 
lished in Chicago, beginning April 19. 


The Westerner is a new magazine to be 
published in San Diego. Captain Richard 
Keane. lately of the Pacific Monthly, will be 
the editor. 


The American Home Monthly is a new 
magazine for women, published by Henry 
Ridder, 5 Barclay street, New York. 

The Commonwealth is a new weekly maga- 
zine devoted to the interests of Massachu- 
setts, published by. William H. McMaster, of 
Boston. 


The Reilly & Britton Company, Chicago, 
has begun the publication of the Book Crier, 
“ A Magazine of Optimism.” 


What’s in the Magazines is the title of a 
very useful little pamphlet issued by the Dial 
Company, of Chicago. It contains the com- 
plete tables of contents of the principal maga- 
zines, with the various features separated and 
classified as articles, fiction, poems, depart- 
ments, and illustrations. There are also con- 
cise summaries of the more important articles, 
and an alphabetical index to the whole. 


Appleton's Booklovers Magazine will here- 
after be known as Appleton’s Magazine. 
Trumbull White, now editor of the Red Book, 
will become the editor, beginning with the 
May issue, succeeding James Barnes, who 
will return to his regular work in the edito- 
rial department of D. Appleton & Co. 

Helpful Thoughts, a periodical for boys and 
girls, has changed its title to the Jewish 
Home. It is now under new editorial and 
business management. 


The Culturist (Cincinnati) has been 
merged in To-morrow, of Chicago, and its 
editor, Walter Hurt, has become one of the 
editors associated with Parker H. Sercombe, 
of To-morrow. 


It is announced that the Pilgrim will hence- 
forth, under the new management which has 
removed the magazine from Battle Creek to 
Detroit, be even more of a home publication 
than it has been in the past. 

Tom Watson’s Magazine has changed its 
name to Watson’s Magazine, and increased 
its price to $1.50 a year. 

Fox, Duffield, & Co., of New York, have 
absorbed by purchase the publishing house 
of Herbert S. Stone & Co., of Chicago, leav- 
ing in Chicago only one large house doing 
a general publishing business — that of A. C. 
McClurg & Co. The House Beautiful, edited 
by Herbert S. Stone, will be directed as here- 
tofore in Chicago. The firm of Fox, Duffield, 
& Co. was founded three years ago by R. K. 
Fox and Pitts Duffield, of New York. Mr. 
Duffield, who received his training with 
Charles Scribner's Sons, is the active man- 
ager of the business. Mr. Fox was formerly 
connected with R. H. Russell, whose business: 
was later absorbed by Harper & Brothers. 


Present indications are that the proposed 
copyright code which has been considered at 
length by a special conference at Washington 
will not be in shape for action at the present 
session of Congress. The interests repre- 
sented at the conference are the American 
Copyright League, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the American Library Association, 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, the American Publishers’ Copyright 
League, and many other organizations of 
similar character. 

Anthony Hope “A Certain 
Prejudice in Collier’s” in the issue of that 
weekly for March 17, and Norman Hapgood 
replies to it in the same issue. 


discusses 


, 


The centenary of the birth of Charles Lever 
will come August 31. 

José Maria de Pereda died at Santander, 
Spain, March 2, aged seventy-three. 

Mrs. Adeline Dutton Train Whitney died 
at Milton March 20, aged eighty-one. 





